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THE TRUE SELF 


A sinner, in the Bible, is not the name of a moral reprobate or social 
outcast. It is the name applied to you and me with reference to our 
estrangement from God and from one another. The root of it is that 
innate self-centeredness that makes each one of us our own god. In 
so far as we live within the barbed-wire of our private desires and 
satisfactions, within the prison camp whose commandant is self— 
we are sinners. In so far as we move out into the freer world of love 
to God and our fellowmen, we are being saved. § There are dozens 
of ways in which men and women today are being saved from that 
utter self-absorption which is hell. Friendship, human love, service to 
others, art in all its forms, devotion to a cause—all these can be liberat- 
ing forces in our lives. But there is one fundamental adjustment to be 
made if we are meant to breathe. And that concerns the central devo- 
tion and direction of our lives. Are we right with God? § The Bible 
shows us humanity like an orchestra that is hopelessly out of tune. We 
may be doing what we can to improve the situation. The violinist may 
watch his neighbors and try to keep in time, but meanwhile the piano 
is off on another key. Nothing will ever restore the harmony unless 
each player forgets himself, ceases to criticize his neighbor, and con- 
centrates on the conductor. When that relationship is right then the 
whole orchestra comes alive—and strangely enough each individual 
becomes more truly himself. “For he that loseth his life shall find it.” 
—Davip H. C. Reap, Madison Avenue church, New York, at the Pre- 
Assembly Conference on Evangelism, Atlanta. 











Letters to the Editors 





Does the Individual Want to Change? 





Lack of Maturity 


NOTE—Dr. Ungersma, of the faculty of 
San Francisco Theological Seminary, was re- 
quested to join in the discussion published 
here May 4, but by the time the relayed 
request reached him in Vienna, where he is 
engaged in research on psychotherapy in re- 
lation to pastoral psychology, other replies 
were in print.—Editors. 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


... Let me say in general that the re- 
marks of Mr. Kenneth Mitchell are very 
much to the point (OUTLOOK, Mar. 9). 
They correct several errors in the letter 
by “A Homosexual’s Brother” (Feb. 9). 
By way of a bit of further elaboration, 
there are several classifications or types 
of homosexuality. The use of the word 
ranges all the way from a most general 
application to any nermal association of 
persons or groups of the same sex, to overt 
homosexual practices. 

Homosexuality is not a disease, nor can 
it be laid to malfunction, or malformation 
of gland structure, and the possible results 
of these in hormone imbalance—except in 
a tiny minority of cases. The understand- 
able self-pity and rationalizations of the 
homosexual must be seen as just more 
symptoms of his basic problem: the re- 
fusal to grow up to the full maturity of 
social and personal obligations, relation- 
ships and the responsibilities resulting 
therefrom. Whether the beginning of the 
homosexual’s condition is traceable to a 
shy, or introvert temperament or to un- 
fortunate relationships with other homo- 
sexuals, and/or other causes, his treat- 
ment has to begin with the same require- 
ment of the workers in Alcoholics Anony- 
mous: The individual must realize that 
he needs help, that his state is not normal, 
and that he must be ready to do something 
about it. 


The extent of the homosexual’s involve- 
ment in his difficulty, (ranging from 
troublesome thoughts or desires for per- 
sons of the same sex, to overt sexual ac- 
tivity) and length of time he has been so 
involved to a large degree should govern 
the matter of who should do therapy or 
counseling. Obviously, an enlightened 
Christian attitude will withhold judgments 
here as it does in the case of mental ill- 
ness. The help the average pastor can 
give depends on his own maturity and 
skill in counseling. In many cases psy- 
chiatry is indicated, and the pastor has 
the obligation of becoming acquainted 
with psychiatrists to whom he can refer 
with confidence in their ability to handle 
the problem. After referral he still exer- 
cises pastoral oversight in terms of spirit- 
ual guidance and support, while leaving 
technical therapy to the doctor. Here Mr. 
Mitchell’s remarks on shepherding are 
most apropos. 

Homosexuality is a personality disorder 
in which immaturity, and usually deep 
inadequacy feelings are involved. It is 
curable even as childhood is “curable,” 
by growing up into the full status of 
adulthood, but it can be outgrown only if 
the individual concerned really wants to 
grow up.... 

A. J. UNGERSMA. 
Vienna, Austria. 


Support 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


This note is merely to indicate that I 
heartily approve of the drive for a free 
and independent press. I should be happy 
to have my name on that enviable list of 
pledged endorsers (OUTLOOK, Apr. 6). 

What a pity that there are so many 
Presbyterians stalking about bearing an 
umbrage of literalness in the name of Him 
who declared his mission to be that of 
releasing people from that very curse. 

A church paper is essential when it 
stands for what THE PRESBYTERIAN OUT- 
LooK helps to make clear—that we are in 
an entirely consistent movement that un- 
derstands what it is doing. 

JOHN C. HAUENSTEIN. 
Arden, N. C. 


Most News, Fewest Words 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Please send THE OUTLOOK to the follow- 
ing under your 18-week introductory offer. 
I read your paper (or our paper) from 
cover to cover and wish every U. P. would. 
Thank you for giving us the most news 
in the fewest words possible. Dr. Fore- 
man’s “Hit Side—Flip Side” (Apr. 27) 
was terrific. Here are the names.... 

WAYNE, MICHIGAN. 


Third Dimension? 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

I noticed in the April 27 OuTLooK that 
the property on which the Presbyterian 
Center in Atlanta is located is 400 x 400 
x 400 ft. Which direction does the third 
dimension go—up or down? 

JOHN B. SPRAGENS. 
Dallas, Texas. 


NOTE—This may be puzzling, though it 
is precisely what the Board of Annuities and 
Relief reports. It may refer to the through- 
the-block dimensions where the property is 
described as “‘a lot facing 417 feet on Ponce 
de Leon Avenue, running 400 feet back to 
North Avenue and facing 400 feet on North 
Avenue.”’——Eds. 





COMMENCEMENT SPEAKERS 


Speakers announced for the approaching 
commencement season are listed here. 
Numbers indicate: (1) Baccalaureate 
preachers; (2) commencement speakers; 
(3) others. 


PRESBYTERIAN, U. S. 

Austin Seminary (Texas)—(1) William 
A. Benfield Jr., Shreveport, La., May 24; 
(2) William M. Elliott, Jr., Dallas, Texas, 
May 25. 

Presbyterian School of Christan Edu- 
eation (A.T.S.)—(1) Patrick H. Carmi- 
chael, May 17; (2) Paul H. Vieth, Yale 
Divinity School, May 18. 

Union Seminary (Va.)—(1) George H. 
Vick, Charleston, W. Va.; (2) Thornton 
H. Brooks, Greensboro, N. C. 

Agnes Scott (Ga.)—(1) James T. Cle- 
land, Duke University, June 7; (2) Ken- 
neth I. Brown, Danforth Foundation, June 
8. 

Presbyterian Junior (N. C.)—(1) Sid- 
ney A. Gates, Salisbury, N. C., May 31; 
(2) R. T. L. Liston, King College, June 1. 


OTHER 

Sweet Briar (Va.)—(1) George Mauze, 
San Antonio, Texas, May 31; (2) Walter 
S. Robertson, assistant Secretary of State, 
June 1. 


U. S. G. A—lIndianapolis 


DAILY SCHEDULE 


Pre-Assembly 


May 18, Pre-Assembly Conference on 
Evangelism, Indiana Theatre, Capitol and 
Washington. 9:30 am. The Retiring 
Moderator, T. M. Taylor; W. Sherman 
Skinner, James R. Robinson. 2:00 and 
3:30 p.m., seminars; 8:00, Popular Meet- 
ing: “The Lordship of Christ,” Prince- 
ton Seminary’s President-Elect James I. 
McCord. 

May 19, 9:00 a.m., Seminars; 10:45, ad- 
dress: Donald G. Lester; 11:30, George 
M. Docherty. 

May 19, 2:00 p.m., Pre-Assembly Con- 
ference on “Our United Presbyterian Task 
in Unity for Mission.” Panel. 8:00 p.m.,, 
Christian Education popular meeting: 
“The Sovereignty of God,” dramatic pre- 
sentation, with a sermon of Calvin’s as 
the climax. 

All Assembly sessions in the Indiana 
Theatre, Capitol and Washington. 


General Assembly 


WEDNESDAY, May 20, 10:30, Sermon by 
the Retiring Moderator, Theophilus M. 
Taylor. Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
2:30 p.m., Opening business session; elec- 
tion of Moderator. 6:00, Stewardship and 
Evangelism dinners; 8:00 p.m., Theologi- 
cal Education popular meeting: “The 
Bible, the Word of God, the Living 
Word”: Arthur R. McKay, Theodore A. 
Gill, James I. McCord, Robert C. Johnson. 

TuurspAy, May 21, 9:00, Assembly ses- 
sion. 11:00, Fraternal Delegates; Ecu- 
menical Relations; 2:30, Bills and Over- 
tures preliminary report; 3:00, Standing 
Committees meet; 4:00, Moderator’s recep- 
tion, Scottish Rite Cathedral, 650 N. Meri- 
dian. 

Fripay, May 22, 7:00, Stewardship 
Breakfast; 9:00, Assembly business ses- 
sion; 1:00, Rural Fellowship luncheon; 
2:30, Standing committees meet; 8:00, 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations popu- 
lar meeting: “God’s Plan of Redemption,” 
Theo. M. Taylor and fraternal workers. 

SatrurpDAy, May 23, 9:00, Assembly busi- 
ness; Afternoon, Sight-seeing tours; 6:30, 
Seminary dinners. 

Sunpay, May 24, 11:00, Services in In- 
dianapolis churches; 4:00, Christian Ed- 
ucation tea, Tabernacle church; 4:30, Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations prayer 
fellowship and buffet supper, Fairview 
church; 5:00 National Missions supper, 
First church; 8:00, General Council popu- 
lar meeting: Bryan de Kretser, University 
of Chicago, speaker. 

Monpay, May 25, 7:00, Ruling elders 
breakfast; 7:30, Breakfast for inner-city 
ministers and laymen; 9:00, Assembly 
business; 2:30, Assembly session; 6:00, 
Chaplains’ dinner; 8:00, Popular meeting, 
The Laity: “Vocation in the Service of 
God,” Dean Ernest Gordon of the Prince 
ton University Chapel. 

Turespay, May 26, 9:00, Assembly ses- 
sion; 2:30, Afternoon session; 8:00, Na- 
tional Missions popular meeting: “The 
Church and its Ministry,” John A. Mackay. 

WEDNESDAY, May 27, 7:00, Overseas 
Breakfast, Brooks Hays, speaker; 9:00, 
Assembly session; 2:30, Concluding ses- 
sion and adjournment. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA Council of United 
Presbyterian Men is raising a fund to 
support one or more orphans in Korea as 
a memorial to In-Ho-Oh, 26-year-old 
Korean exchange student who was killed 
by a street gang in Philadelphia a year 
ago. ... HEADQUARTERS OF THE Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church will be kept in 
Greenwich, Conn., and will not be moved 
to the new inter-church center in New 
York City. .. . In Missourtr the House 
of Representatives has overwhelmingly 
defeated a proposed change in the State 
Constitution that would allow bingo 
games whose entire proceeds would be 
used for religious, educational, charitable 
or patriotic purposes... . AT A Miami 
BeacH, FLA., meeting of the General 
Board of Evangelism of the Methodist 
Church, a call was sounded to conduct 
a world ‘“‘crusade” to reach college stu- 
dents with the message of Christianity. 
At the same meeting a $50,000,000 cam- 
paign was recommended for the building 
of new churches in the U. S. A. The 
World Council of Churches was urged 
to call a world congress on evangelism. 
... A CHURCHWIDE EMPHASIS on World 
Order will be made by the Evangelical 
United Brethren church this year through 
local studies and institutes. . . . WITH 
THE LOSS OF accreditation for its under- 
graduate School of Theology, Temple 
University in Philadelphia plans to open 
a graduate department of theology next 
fall, while alumni have called upon the 
American Association of Theological 
Schools to review its action in regard to 
accreditation. ... FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
estimates show average American expen- 
ditures running about 15% more for 
cigarettes and other tobacco products than 
for all churches and religious and chari- 
table activities. . . . CoMMuISSIONING lay 
leaders and lay readers to meet an acute 
shortage of ordained clergy is being se- 
riously considered by the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church. ... Tue U. S. 
SUPREME Covrt has upheld the right of 
a municipality to prohibit the erection of 
a church building in a residential area 
by enforcement of a zoning ordinance. 
... New Mexico’s Rio Grande Presby- 
tery (UPUSA) has called upon Presbyte- 
rians when selling their homes to make 
them available to all qualified purchasers 
without regard to race or color... . THE 
AMERICAN Unitarian Association and the 
Universalist Church of America have 
voted 3-1 to merge “at the earliest feas- 


Trustees at Duke Are 
Criticized by Beach 


DuruHaM, N.C, (RNS)—Waldo Beach 
of the Duke University Divinity School 
faculty said the institution’s trustees who 
have refused to allow the school to admit 
Negro students “should be made sharply 
conscious that many of us on the faculty 
are obliged to operate with a policy that 
goes squarely against our Christian con- 
science.” 

Both faculty and students of the Di- 
vinity School, in separate actions, have 
petitioned the trustees to allow Negroes 
to be admitted. 

Leading Protestant journals, Dr. Beach 
said, have made sharp comments on 
Duke’s present policy. 

Dr. Beach said that Duke “must be 
willing to be judged by national stand- 
ards of enlightened Christian opinion.” 
He added that faculty members “‘regret to 
see our national reputation skidding rap- 
idly down hill.” 

Though the members respect the con- 
scientious divergence of opinion on the 
matter, he said, the least they can ask for 
is the chance for an exchange of views 
between ‘‘absentee owners” who set the 
policy and “those who must live under 
ig 


Chapel Hill Baptists 


CuHaAPeL Hitz, N.C. (RNs)—The first 
University of North Carolina Negro stu- 
dent to join an all-white local Protestant 
congregation has been accepted as a mem- 
ber of Olin T. Binkley Baptist Church 
here. 

According to local sources, George 
Grigsby of Holly Springs, N.C., a fresh- 
man, is also the second Negro ever to 
become a parishioner of a white Baptist 
church in the state. 

Several years ago a Baptist church 
near Hickory, N.C., was reported to have 
accepted a Negro in its congregation. 

Organized last September, the Olin T. 
Binkley church has 68 members, includ- 
ing faculty members and students at the 
university, as well as residents of the 
community. Pastor of the church, located 
on the university campus, is Robert E. 
Seymour. 





ible date.” Unitarians have 105,000 
members, Universalists 75,000. The new 
church: the United Liberal Church... . 
U. S. CHURCH CONSTRUCTION in April: 
$67 million—$6 million above April 
1958, with the year’s increase running 
nine per cent ahead of a year ago. 


Validity of Presbyterian 
Orders Must Be Accepted 


EDINBURGH (RNS)—When the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
meets here May 19, it will be asked to re- 
ject as unacceptable in their present form 
proposals for a system of Presbyterian 
bishops and Episcopal lay elders as a 
means of promoting closer relations be- 
tween the Anglican and Presbyterian 
Churches in Britain. 

The recommendation will be made in 
a report prepared by the General Assem- 
bly’s Committee on Inter-Church Rela- 
tions. The report said the proposals 
were drafted by representatives of the 
Church of England, the Church of Scot- 
land (Presbyterian), the Presbyterian 
Church of England, and the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland. 

The Inter-Church Relations Commit- 
tee stated, however, that it will ask for 
a resumption of conversations with the 
Anglican Churches, with a view to “clari- 
fying and resolving issues obscured and 
confused” in the proposals of the church- 
es’ representatives. 

It said 62 Scottish presbyteries have 
submitted comments on the representa- 
tives’ proposals. 

Summarizing the comments, the com- 
mittee said the presbyteries recognized 
that the Church of Scotland is under an 
obligation to seek unity with other 
churches “in the New Testament teach- 
ing.” 

However, it said, 16 presbyteries in- 
sist that the first step toward the desired 
unity between the Presbyterian and An- 
glican Churches must be “an unequivocal 
recognition by the Anglican Churches of 
the validity of Presbyterian orders.” 

According to the committee, 39 pres- 
byteries explicitly rejected the practical 
proposals of the representatives on the 
ground that they would affect the polity 
of the Church of Scotland. 


Churches Are Called 
To Combat Crime 


SANFORD, N.C. (rRNS)—The activity 
of churches in combating crime was asked 
for here by Attorney General Malcolm 
Seawell of North Carolina. He told a 
group of Presbyterian men that “much 
of the burden for stopping crimes must 
rest upon the church.” 

Concerning the recent murder at Pop- 
larsville, Miss., and disorders at a tex- 
tile strike at Henderson, N.C., he said, 
“T dare say these crimes are being com- 





mitted by persons who are members of 
some church.” 

“Tt seems to me that our churches have 
failed to keep abreast of the times,” he 
said. “The church seems to be abdicat- 
ing the field of welfare to professional 
workers.” 


Completing Sentence 
Minister Is Supported 


CincinnaTI, O. (RNS)—Maurice F. 
McCrackin, pastor of the West Cincin- 
nati-Saint Barnabas church here, com- 





Comparative ‘Summary Presbyterian Church, U. S. 






































1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Synods ae 16 16 16 16 16 
Presbyteries..... 84 85 85 84 83 
Ministers 3,197 3,292 3,353 3,448 3,570 
Churches 3,805 3,852 3,875 3,928 3,948 
Licentiates 13 12 9 6 10 
Candidates. . 1, = 1,137 1,162 1,092 1,090 
Licensures 92 91 95 95 
Ordinations 168 128 146 157 166 
Pastoral Installations ~ 489 437 461 506 520 
Pastoral Dissolutions F : 330 338 457 404 406 
Churches Organized... . ee 48 70 50 68 50 
Churches Dissolved : ia 15 20 27 13 28 
Churches Received from Other Denominations 2 1 1 
Churches Dismissed to Other Denominations , 1 2 1 2 hake 
Ministers Received from Other Denominations ‘ 50 34 23 33 31 
Ministers Dismissed to Other Denominations : 16 24 34 28 24 
Ministers Deposed, Dropped or Divested of Office ‘ 5 6 13 6 9 
Ministers Deceased . 64 44 56 68 43 
Ruling Elders. .... 27,459 28,404 29,274 30,215 30,911 
Deacons p 32,794 33 ,837 34,915 35,914 36,635 
Added on Profession of Faith 27 ,205 28,310 28,278 27 ,907 29,438 
Added on Certificate and Reaffirmation ; 51,772 57,192 
Other Gains ie 59,523 60,170 60,359 
Losses : é : 63,918 68, 954 68 , 263 
Total Communicants : 780 , 853 807 ,624 829,675 848,735 869, 501 
Total Membership (Ministers and Communicants) 784,050 810,916 833 ,028 852,183 873,071 
Adulte Baptized... ; 14,775 15,131 14,146 13,561 13,801 
Infants Baptized : 18,940 19,580 19,654 19,020 18,418 
Sunday School Enrollment ; ira 647 379 677,875 701, 854 717,585 729,911 
Outposts or Chapels. . ; 387 351 346 317 
. . 
Contributions 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
World Missions. . . $ 2,631,937 $ a2,688,476 $ e3,179,829 $ h3, 260,626 $ k3,585,590 
Specials 18,489 6221; 763 37,240 i211, 133 8 
Church Extension ‘ 913,224 1,073 ,498 1,131,164 1,202,119 1,269,321 
Specials *298 412 ¢190/389 £234, 808 34,092 m207 ,063 
Annuities and Relief 519,915 513,555 g550 , 561 j526,114 n568 ,571 
inister’s Annuity Fund 105 50 pane 
Christian Education 396 , 683 390,961 446 ,022 442,071 471,763 
General Fund Agencies: 
General Council 70, 969 87,696 112,532 141,587 147,114 
Board of Women's Work 74,292 97 ,629 102,542 102,831 117,792 
Montreat and College 100,981 142,178 150 ,353 94,519 97 ,670 
Assembly's Training School 123,471 147 , 896 151,323 151,038 147,815 
American Bible Society 32,487 33,261 39,729 34,576 35,969 
Stillman College 80,717 92,978 116,477 150, 537 151,750 
Negro Work Campaign 261, 837 264,300 63,750 3,000 © area 
Historical Foundation 20,617 22,457 21,396 26,248 34,235 
Presbyterian Foundation 5 17 ,046 20,503 
Other Assembly Benevolences 35,815 37,218 . ae 
Christian Education, Synod and Presbytery 462,739 DEY “Riviee cuties! Veveraineieae  -eheunental 
Educational Institutions ? 1,823,394 RE ete eer eit eee 0 eee 
Homes ttl, 193,449 DE §6cievcriase sk, .aideeeaeese  Sadedeacaedte 
Local Home Missions &3,050, 165 DEE,” Suga ducaeeet)  “<dewhaarGkGec, —hsacesieames 
Other Synod and Presbytery Benevolences 610,529 701,588 oi Seale etiea 
Synods’ Causes, Budgeted 3,139,693 3,368,974 3,507,521 
Synods’ Causes, Non-Budgeted : 2' 188.175 2,284,361 2,311,681 
Presbyteries’ Causes Budgeted 2, 886, 663 3,313,381 3,546,706 
Presbyteries’ Causes Non- eee pted 451,287 701,157 663 , 169 
Interdenominational.... . . 30,193 32,563 34,735 
Congregational Missions 1,156,876 1,059, 622 980 ,042 
Miscellaneous Benevolences 966 , 285 1,088 , 849 1,146,675 1,253,541 1,339,799 
Current Expenses. ....... 29,377,162 32,583 , 692 36 , 683,830 39,783,668 43,034,140 
Building Receipts. . 16,159,409 18,364,876 19,325,429 19, 961, 178 20,324,967 
Total Benevolence Contributions $ 13,686,412 $ 15,084,692 $ 17,337, 288 $ 18, 411, 136 $ 19,244,684 
Total Current Expenses 45,536,571 50,948 568 56 ,009 , 259 59,744,846 63,359, 107 
jrand Total $ 59,222,983 $ 66,033,260 : 73, 346, 547 $ 78 1155, 982 $ 82,603,791 
Per Capita: Benevolences 17 53 18.68 20.90 21 70 r 22 13 
Current Expenses 58 32 63 08 67.51 70 39 $72.87 
Totals By 75.85 3 81.76 » 88 41 § 92 09 $ 95.00 








These figures are not in every case the same as appear in the preceding tables but are partly derived from the reports of the Boards 
and other agencies. The figures represent gifts from living donors only. 

* Contributions of $241,599, Negro Work Campaign, and $56,754 Birthday Gift from Women of Church, included. 
&tt Contributions of $56,765, Birthday Gift from Women of the Church, included. 

a Does not include $116,375, paid into Equalization Fund of General Assembly. 

b Contribution of $200,000, Birthday Gift from Women of the Church, included. 

e¢ Contribution of $177,012, Negro Work Campaign, included. 


d Does not include $25,996, paid into Equalization Fund of General Assembly. 
e Does not include $152,381, paid into Equalization Fund of General Assembly. 
f Contributions of $106,458, Birthday Gift from Women, and $128,350, Negro Work Campaign, included. 


g Does not include $28,977 paid into Equalization Fund of General Assembly. 

h Does not include $155,179 paid into Equalization Fund of General Assembly. 
i Contribution of $200,000, Birthday Gift from Women of Church, included. 

j Does not include $28,017, paid into Equalization Fund of General Assembly. 
k Does not include $169,147, paid into Equalization Fund of General Assembly. 
m Contribution of $186,000, Birthday Gift from Women of the Church, included. 
n Does not include $29,925, paid into Equalization Fund of General Assembly. 
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pleted a six-months sentence for income- 
tax evasion at the Federal prison at Al- 
lenwood, Pa. 

On the date of his release, the names 
of 734 persons from many parts of the 
U.S. who declared their admiration and 
respect for him, were released by a Cin- 
cinnati friend, Joseph Letson. 

The 53-year-old Presbyterian minis- 
ter had refused to pay 80 per cent of his 
income taxes, declaring that 80 per cent 
of federal taxes are used for activities 
connected with the preparation for war. 

The statement signed by the 734 per- 
sons said that ‘“‘as long as four-fifths of 
an individual’s taxes go for past, pres- 
ent and future wars, it is understandable 
why pacifists have conscientious scruples 
against paying taxes, just as they have 
conscientious scruples against engaging 
in military combat.” 

It added that ““Woolman, Thoreau and 
Gandhi, well-known and honored per- 
sons in history, openly refused to pay 
taxes even though their refusal was a 
direct violation of the law. The Rev. 
Maurice McCrackin, in his long refusal 
to pay income taxes for war, stands with- 
in this tradition. For this we admire and 
respect him.” 

Mr. McCrackin was given the six- 
months sentence and a $250 fine for fail- 
ing to appear at a tax office in answer 
to a summons of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. His church is a federation of 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians. 


Basis for Inter-Church 
Relief Work Is Given 


Buck Hitt Fatis, Pa. (RNS)—A 
manifesto for Christian inter-church re- 
lief work was read here by the former sec- 
retary of the World Council of Churches’ 
Division of Inter-Church Aid and Serv- 
ice to Refugees. 

President Howard Schomer of Chicago 
Theological Seminary told the annual 
meeting of the U.S. Conference for the 
WCC that such aid is “absolutely inev- 
itable today” because it is basic in the 
Christian ethic. 

He cited these principles on which 
inter-church aid is based and conducted: 


“1. Christian relief work is spiritually 
grounded, a response by the believing com- 
munity to the very nature of God. 

“2. Christian relief of human need is 
grounded in the Christian understanding 
of human nature as a broken reflection of 
the Divine nature. 

“3. The churches of the whole world 
are called to offer this ministry to human 
need. 

“4. Inter-church aid is gratuitous, seek- 
ing no other end than to relieve human 
suffering through Christian service. 

“5. Inter-church aid is planned in part- 
am F between the churches. 

“6. The key organs of the inter-church 
aid process are the ecumenical planning 
bodies in each country. 

“7. The direction of growth, of more 
dheatinn and more faithful inter-church 
aid, is that of assured resources for broad 
goals over long periods.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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Christians and Modern War 


This is the Message of the Third National Conference of the Church 
Peace Mission, held recently in Evanston, Ill. 


OD HAS NOT called us to be 

dragged like slaves in the wake of 
history plunging to its doom but to be 
the messengers and servants of Christ 
who is the Lord of history and victor over 
the demonic forces in it. 


Our own country and the world are 
threatened physically with the holocaust 
of nuclear war. Spiritually we in this 
land are in the far greater danger of 
committing the sin of mass extermina- 
tion of another people in the name of 
defense or retaliation. 


This is no longer war as it has been 
known in the past. It is no longer merely 
war of men against men. It is war of 
man again himself, monstrously corrupt- 
ing the image of God in him. It is war 
against God and God’s creation. All the 
justifications and rationalizations which 
have been used for war in the past are 
now unrealistic, irrelevant and irrespon- 
sible. The very heart of the Christian 
gospel is denied and betrayed by those 
still justify or condone such evil. 


Desperate Need 


The world stands in desperate need 
today of a clear Christian word, a dis- 
tinctively Christian contribution. Neither 
the church nor the Christian may put off 
until tomorrow the response to that need 
and to the call of Christ to take up his 
cross and follow him. 


Today let the church unequivocally re- 
nounce war and take some decisive action 
to break the terrible circle of armament 
and counter-armament in which the world 
is trapped. Then peace will cease to be 
a painful and frustrating dilemma. It 
will be a challenge to be met in faith. 


Christian spokesmen here and abroad 
are increasingly becoming sensitive to the 
the challenge presented by the changed 
nature of warfare. An ecumenical group* 
recently said: 


“Every element of Christian faith, hope 
and ethics involved in the Christian af- 
firmation stands in opposition to this war- 
fare. Although there are differences of 
opinion on many points, we are agreed 
on one point. This is that Christians 
should openly declare that the all out 
use of these weapons should never be 
resorted to. Moreover, that Christians 
must oppose all policies which give evi- 
dence of leading to all-out war. Finally, 
if all-out war should occur, Christians 
should urge a cease-fire, if necessary on 
the enemy’s terms and resort to non-vio- 
lent resistance.” 





*This quotation is from a provisional 
study document developed by a World 
Council of Churches Commission on Chris- 
tians and Prevention of War in an Atomic 
Age. This study is still in process, and 
the quotation in no sense represents of- 
ficial policy of the World Council. 
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A Sore Dilemma 


In the face of this emphatic declara- 
tion there are still a multitude of Chris- 
tians, including members of the commis- 
sion quoted above, who sincerely hold 
that the church cannot now make a final 
break with nuclear war, because atomic 
bombs and missiles must be retained as 
deterrents. But this presents a sore dilem- 
ma: If, on the one hand, the arms race 
and popular dependence on it continue 
up to the moment of the final awful 
choice, it is idle to expect that then the 
counsel to renounce these weapons will 
suddenly be heeded. If, on the other 
hand, the course is indeed to be rejection 
of the all-out use of nuclear weapons, 
this fact must be made completely clear, 
risking no further delay during which 
tension will become intolerable and war 
may be precipitated. In this event atomic 
weapons lose their so-called deterrent ef- 
ficacy. It is imperative that we proceed 
now while there is yet time to develcp 
and apply creative alternatives in defense 
and in foreign policy which are respon- 
sive to the demand for justice and order, 
to imaginative service to human need, and 
to the aspirations of the oppressed. The 
moral dilemma is far more serious. Chris- 
tians cannot be content to await some 
frightful future crisis and then decide 
what to do. It is the Christian vocation 
now to reject the sin of involvement in 
nuclear war and to live today in simple 
obedience and faith, and carry out the 
work of love and reconciliation. 

It is with a deep sense of our own 
unworthiness, our little faith, our halting 
obedience that at this Third National 
Conference of the Church Peace Mission 
we send this message to the churches and 


tide 


INDUCTION—The Retiring Moderator presents his successor 


to our fellow-Christians everywhere. But 
we believe that in response to faith, God 
will now, as in other times of man’s sin- 
ning and despair, impart new light and 
power to his church and his people. The 
church will then be a channel of grace 
and renewal for the world, and Christian 
citizenship will acquire a new meaning. 


Nelson Speaks to 
Church Peace Group 


EVANSTON, ILL.—‘Pacifism has _ be- 
come the inescapable issue of this gener- 
ation,” John Oliver Nelson, of Yale Di- 
vinity School and Chairman of the 
Church Peace Mission, claimed here. 

Dr. Nelson spoke to the closing session 
of a four-day national conference of the 
Church Peace Mission, a Christian paci- 
fist group. The conference theme was 
“The Word of God in the Nuclear Age.” 


Conference speakers included Edwin 
T. Dahlberg, president of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica; Howard Schomer, president of Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary; Bryan de 
Kretser, former secretary of the National 
Christian Council of Ceylon; Alvin 
Pitcher, of the Federated Theological 
Faculty of the University of Chicago; 
and William C. Davidon, theoretical 
physicist at Argonne National Labora- 
tories. 

The Church Peace Mission is com- 
posed of 20 religious organizations in 
the U.S. and Canada. The conference 
was called, according to its spokesmen, 
to examine the problems of Christian 
faith and modern war, and the require- 
ments for an effective Christian peace 
strategy in the nuclear age. Attending 
were delegates from 25 states, as well as 
India, Canada and England. They came 
from 20 denominations. 

x * * 


THE RIGHT FEAR is the fear of los- 
ing God.— JOHANNES ECKHART. 





the now-traditional Celtic cross. 








U. S. G. A.—Atlanta 


Assembly Appointments 


Moverator—Ernest Trice 
Richmond, Va. 

SraTep CLERK—E. C. Scott, Atlanta, Ga. 
STATED CLERK-ELEcT—James A. Millard. 

PERMANENT CLERK—James C. Wool, Gun- 
tersville, Ala.; Assistant CLERKS—D. R. 
Greenhoe, Sweetwater, Tenn.; M. H. Ap- 
plewhite, Corpus Christi, Texas; Harry 
N. Miller, Jr., Crystal Springs, Miss. 

GENERAL Councit—J/962: William V. 
Gardner, Lexington, Ky. (Annuities & 
Relief); The Moderator. These are the 
only changes. 

WorRLD MIssions—/1962: James A. Jones, 
Richmond, Va.; Mrs. H. D. Haberyan, 
Shreveport, La.; Henry M. Goodpasture, 
Sr., Nashville, Tenn.; Morgan S. McCor- 
mick, Coral Gables, Fla.; T. M. Barnhardt, 
Jr., Charlotte. N. C.; W. L. McColgan, 
Pine Bluff. Ark.; Robert E. Craig, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. 

ANNUuITIES & ReLier—/962: Welborn B. 
Cody, Atlanta, Ga.; James L. Fowle, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; Philip F. Howerton, Char- 
lotte, N.C.; A. A. McKethan, Brooksville, 
Fla.; Wm. J. Rushton, Birmingham. Ala.; 
Geo. H. Vick, Charleston, W. Va. 

OFFICE OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY— 
1962: L. Roy Klein, Dallas, Texas; John 
Thompson, Ala.; Landern Childers, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; W. L. Painter, Richmond, 
Va.; E. D. Witherspoon, Belmont, N. C.; 
Frank A. England, Jr., Greenville, Miss. 

HisTorIcAL FouNDATION—1962: L. Young 
White, Mooresville, N. C.; W. T. McElroy, 
Louisville, Ky.; Mrs. Shirley Boykin, Car- 
rolton, Ga. 

PERMANENT JUDICIAL COMMITTER—1962: 
Kelsey Regen, Durham, N. C.; James C. 
Davidson, North Kansas City, Mo.; Alton 
H. Glasure, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

INTERCHURCH RELATIONS (nominated by 
synods)—/962: Warner DuBose, Jr., El- 
kins, W. Va.; John A. Fulton, Louisville, 
Ky.; U. S. Gordon, Gainesville, Fla.; John 
H. Martin, Hartsville, S. C.; Donald G. 
Miller, Richmond, Va. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, Gen- 
eral Board—/963: B. R. Lacy, Hampden- 
Sydney, Va.; Richard A. Farnsworth, Hou- 
ston, Texas; Alternates: William V. Gard- 
ner, Lexington, Ky.; Ed Edens, Okolona, 
Miss. 

NATIONAL CouNcIL or CHURCHES, General 
Assembly—/965: B. R. Lacy, Richard A. 
Farnsworth, H. Roe Bartle, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Mrs. T. Smith Brewer, Huntington, 
W. Va. Alternates: William V. Gardner, 
Ed. Edens, Andrew Edington, Kerrville, 
Texas; Mrs. F. R. Crawford, Farmville, 
Va. 

Wortp CouNciL or CHuRCHES—1962: 
Frank H. Caldwell, Louisville, Ky.; Philip 
F. Howerton, Charlotte, N. C.; Alternates: 
Olof Anderson, Louisville, Ky.; Frank 
Lyon, Little Rock, Ark. 

PRESBYTERIAN WorLD ALLIANCE—1965: 
James A. Millard, Austin, Texas, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Mrs. A. Walton Litz, Little Rock, 
Ark.; Marshall S. Woodson, Laurinburg, 
N. C.; Ralph Richards, Clearwater, Fla.; 
T. H. Talbot, Longview, Texas; Harry 
G. Goodykoontz, Louisville, Ky.; Wm. H. 
Boyd, Richmond, Va.; Reid V. Robinson, 
Oklahoma City. 

Lorp’s Day ALLIANcE—A. R. Bird, Sr., 
Washington, D. C.; R. T. L. Liston, Bris- 
tol, Tenn. 

CHRISTIAN Epucation—1962: Samuel R. 
Spencer, Staunton, Va.; H. E. Pickard, 
Beaumont, Texas; Neil O. Davis, Auburn, 
Ala.; James Appleby, Richmond, Va.; Eu- 
bank Taylor, Gastonia, N. C.; Mrs. J. K. 
Fancher, Atlanta, Ga.; Martin S. Sweets, 
Louisville, Ky.; M. Elmer Taylor, Jack- 
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sonville, Fla.; 1960—Aubrey N. Heflin, 
Richmond, Va., (replacing Houston St. 
Clair); William S. McLean, Texarkana, 
Ark. 

MouNTAIN RETREAT ASSOCIATION—1962: 
R. S. Abernethy, Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. A. 
Walton Litz, Little Rock, Ark.; Raleigh 
M. Engle, Chester, S. C.; William F. Man- 
sell, Vicksburg, Miss.; John McSween, 
Columbia, S. C.; John E. Richards, Ma- 
con, Ga.; Fred R. Stair, Hickory, N. C.; 
Thomas H. Talbot, Longview, Texas; Fer- 
guson Wood, Johnson City, Tenn.; C. 
Grier Davis, Asheville, N. C.; Thomas 
Belk, Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. Collins Lee, 
North Carolina; T. Emmett Anderson, 
Tampa, Fla.; John V. Matthews, Fayette- 
ville, Tenn.; Aubrey S. Miree. Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Mrs. John Roddey, Rock Hill, 
S. C.; Adrian Williamson, Monticello, Ark. 

STILLMAN COLLEGE—1962: T. Russell 
Nunan, Greenville, Miss.; F. H. M. Wil- 
liams, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Albert Kissling, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; E. V. Ramage, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; W. Frank Wood, Cleve- 
land, Miss.; Cecil Woods, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; James E. Fogartie, Charlotte, N.C.; 
R. L. Peters, Jr., Kingsport, Tenn. 

ASSEMBLY’s TRAINING ScHooL — 1962: 
Janie W. McCutchen, Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. 
McCorkle, Bristol, Tenn.; Mrs. T. H. Graf- 
ton, Staunton, Va.; Clifford R. Johnson, 
Alexandria, Va.; Joseph M. Gettys, Clin- 
ton, S. C., (replacing John H. Leith); El- 
eanor Belk, Charlotte, N. C.; H. H. Wood, 
Massanetta Springs, Va.; Dr. D. B. Rich- 
mond, Beckley, W. Va.; 1961: W. Monroe 
Wells, Richmond, Va., (replacing E. An- 
gus Powell); Mrs. D. Douglas Wilkinson, 


Jacksonville, Fla.; 1960: E. Lee Stoffel, 
Charlotte, N. C., (replacing W. E. Crane); 
Mrs. Lewis J. Sherrill, Anchorage, Ky., 
(replacing Mrs. D. W. Richardson); J. 
Vv. C. Summerell, Florence, Ala. 

CHURCH EXTENSION—1962: Mrs. Alton 
G. Brown, Rock Hill, S. C.; John W. 
Leake, Louisville. Ky.; T. A. Freeman, 
Elizabethton, Tenn.; J. Davison Phillips, 
Decatur, Ga.; Joseph B. Ledford, Kansas 
City, Mo.; T. Jasper Lowe, Jackson, Miss.; 
Edward D. Grant, Baton Rouge, La.; 
Merle C. Patterson, Montgomery, Ala. 

TRAV (Television, Radio, Audio-Vis- 
uals)—1960: Thomas W. Currie, Bellaire, 
Texas; Oscar C. Hirsch, Cape Girardeau, 
Mo.; J. Robert Covington, Charlotte, N.C.; 
Louise Farrior (Women’s Work); Bluford 
B. Hestir (General Council); 1961: Earl 
Wynn, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Robert W. 
Kirkpatrick, Richmond, Va.; Wilson 
Wearn, Greenville, S. C.; D. J. Cumming 
(World Missions); Cameron D. Deans 
(Christian Education); 1962: Arthur VY. 
tibson, Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. D. Kirk, Ham- 
mond, Roanoke, Va.; Haskell Boyter, At- 
lanta, Ga.; J. W. Newton (Church Exten- 
sion); Charles J. Currie (Annuities and 
Relief). 

CHRISTIANITY AND HEALTH—1962: Dr. 
Lila Bonner Miller, Atlanta, Ga.; W. 
Priestly Conyers, 3d, Richmond, Va.; Dr. 
W. T. Thompson, Jr., Richmond, Va. 

CHRISTIAN RELATIONS—1962: Robert B. 
MeNeill, Columbus, Ga.; Irvin Elligan, 
Richmond, Va.; John H. Hill, Texas City, 
Texas; Robert R. Wilson, Durham, N. C. 

WoMEnN’s WorK—1962: Herman Jones, 
Jr., Atlanta, Ga.; Vernon S. Broyles, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Mrs. W. Rex Josey, Manning, 
S. C.; Mrs. W. McIlwaine Thompson, 
Richmond, Va.; Mrs. P. E. Gragg, Jr., San 
Antonio, Texas; Mrs. Graves Thompson, 
Hampden-Sydney, Va. 





The Inquiring Reporter Asks About 





The Atlanta Assembly 


What action of the Atlanta Assembly impressed you as being most 
important or significant? 


OswaLp Detcapo, Winter Park, Fla. 
—The action on the question of divorce 
and remarriage; the strong stand on the 
rights of groups to freedom of inquiry 
and study, i. e., disagreement with the 
World Order Study Conference but pro- 
tection of the rights of such study groups. 

Tom W. Horton, Jr., Mt. Pleasant, 
S. C.—Revision of the Book of Church 
Order and the Confession of Faith con- 
cerning divorce and remarriage and the 
authorized study on “double predestina- 
tion.” 

DurRWARD T. STOKES, Graham, N. C. 
—The action on divorce, which showed 
a greater break with traditional church 
thinking than any other action of the 
Assembly. 

Srmrit F. Bryant, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
—The proposed loan plan for church 
building. 

ALEx. W. Hunter, New Orleans, La. 
—The action on divorce and remarriage. 
This revision of our Standards will en- 
able ministers to deal more realistically 
and effectively with people seeking to 
make a new beginning after a former 
failure in marriage. 

JosEpH G. HutcnHinson, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.—The final adoption of the 
revision of the Confession of Faith and 


the Book of Church Order involving di- 
vorce and remarriage. Also, the increase 
in loans made possible by the plan of 
the Board of Church Extension. 


RoBERT STRONG, Augusta, Ga.—lt 
was a truly deliberative Assembly. I 
thought it most wholesome that we dis- 
approved the foreign policy recommenda- 
tions of the Cleveland Conference on 
World Order and most ill-advised that 
we amended Chapter 26 of the Confes- 
sion of Faith [on divorce and remar- 
riage]. 

Mac W. FREEMAN, JrR., Wetumpka, 
Ala.—The action taken on Inter-Church 
Relations. This has been before our As- 
sembly for many years. I feel that the 
strong action this year will eliminate 
future discord. 

Rosert W. CocsweE.i, University 
City, Mo.—The protest on the World 
Order Conference’s pronouncement on 
Red China while at the same time up- 
holding the right and need for these 
conferences to be held. 

STEPHEN T. Harvin, Jacksonville, 
Fla.—(1) The proposed “Loan Plan” 
of the Board of Church Extension. (2) 
The fine Christian spirit throughout the 
entire meeting. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY e I think the English lan- 
guage is the poorer for the loss in com- 
mon speech of such fine words as “schiv- 
ener,” “physician,” and “person.” How 
much more meaningful these are than the 
general term, “writer,” the ambiguous 
word, “doctor,” and that horror, adjec- 
tive-turned-noun, “reverend”! I am 
also quietly campaigning to introduce into 
daily speech the positives of such nega- 
tive expressions as “ruthless.” If “ruth- 
less,” why not “ruthful”? If “aloof,” 
why not “loof’’? 


TUESDAY e I gather that the No. 1 
problem on the American college campus 
is—no, not conformism or fraternity haz- 
ing or athletics, but the problem of park- 
ing! A nationwide study reports that 
“nearly every college and university in 
the U.S. is faced with it” and that noth- 
ing causes more temper, frustration, bad 
feeling between town and gown. But I 
gather that this is becoming a No. 1 
problem for some churches too. The 
lucky ones have come to an arrangement 
with a nearby bank or business-house, 
but the unlucky ones have to purchase 
vacant lots to accommodate their clients. 
Coming from an island where the motor 
car is ubiquitous and public trans- 
port is adequate, I marvel at this prob- 
lem. It also causes me to wonder why 
churches continue to exist in crowded 
areas when distance has been virtually 
annihilated and people can get to church 
even if it is situated many miles from 
home. 


WEDNESDAY e¢ One of my students 
handed me the service-paper of the church 
he serves as assistant. The minister had 
printed a creed to be said aloud by the 
congregation. It began with the words: 
“TI believe in MYSELF.” It continues, “I 
believe in my family . . . my church & 
community ... my country... in God.” 
He wants to know whether he should 
protest at this theological ineptitude? 
Unfortunately his “chief” is one of those 
prima-donnas who resent criticism, like 
the celebrated actor who said to a theat- 
rical critic: “You fellows think that 
what we want is criticism; all we really 
want is praise.” 


THURSDAY ¢ The French statesman 
Clemenceau once said that war was far 
too serious a matter to leave to soldiers. 
I wonder if there is an ecclesiastical 
parallel to this? Sometimes I get the 
impression that our denominational lead- 
ers, with their maps and statistics and 
headquarters planning, regard the parish 
minister in much the same way as Clem- 
enceau regarded his infantrymen. 
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UPUSA G. A.—Indianapolis 


DOCKETED 


Among the items of business to be 
faced by the United Presbyterian, USA, 
General Assembly when it convenes May 
20 in Indianapolis will be the following: 


—reports on mergers of former U. P. 
and USA synods and presbyteries and 
recommendations in regard to others i. e., 
Wyoming and Montana into the Synod of 
the Rockies; 

—with its major assignment com- 
pleted, the Committee on Consolidations 
is asking to be dismissed and that its 
small executive committee be continued 
to deal with any other merger problem; 

—Charles A. Anderson is retiring as 
manager of the Assembly’s Department 
of History; 

—favorable action is recommended on 
the united support of Austin (Texas) 
Seminary, with responsibility and main- 
tenance shared with the U. S. Church; 

—if Bloomfield (N.J.) Seminary can 
become accredited this year, it is recom- 
mended that full support be given it; 
if not, the church’s relationship should 
cease, according to the Council on Theo- 
logical Education; 

—a report on the elimination of segre- 
gated synods and presbyteries shows that 





FRIDAY e [| flew today from Chicago 
to Kansas City, a journey that would 
have taken my grandfather a couple of 
weeks. But he would have seen some- 
thing on the way, while I saw only the 
occupants of the plane. During the war 
I used to see posters at the railway 
stations, asking, “Is Your Journey Really 
Necessary?” Perhaps the very ease of 
travel today inhibits our asking that im- 
portant question. 


SATURDAY e I read recently that 
there are more inmates of mental hos- 
pitals in America than there are inmates 
of universities. I began to speculate as 
to what would happen if. . . . No, I 
won’t pursue that one! Perhaps it’s 
Spring madness that seems to make un- 
dergraduates more crazy than usual! 


SUNDAY e The Psalm we read at 
this morning’s service was the 137th, and 
I marvelled again at the contemporary 
ring of these ancient songs. “They that 
wasted us required of us mirth.” Isn’t 
that a perfect description of the demands 
made upon us by time-wasting entertain- 
ment and so-called pleasures? And how 
up-to-date is the cry, “How shall we sing 
the Lord’s song in a strange land?” Is 
not modern life, with its loss of familiar 
landmarks and stable standards, as 
strange a land to us as the exile of the 
Jew? But then, I suppose this was al- 
ways true. The Christian life has al- 
ways been the struggle to sing the Lord’s 
song in a strange land. 


since 1954 most of this objective has been 
attained, though some unfinished busi- 
ness is indicated; 

—a program of educational assistance 
for employed church workers receiving 
less than $5,000 a year is recommended: 
scholarships from $100 to $600 a year; 

—a partial report on the relation of 
Christian faith to health points to a 
final statement next year; 


—the transfer of church property be- 
tween the U. S. and UPUSA bodies shows 
a net amount due the UPUSA Church of 
$9,672 (these balances are to be met at 
the end of 10-year periods); churches 
recently transferred and their value: To 
UPUSA: Clarendon, Texas ($47,500); 
To U. S.: Starke, Fla. ($16,800), Col- 
legeport, Texas ($20,000) ; 

—a letter is proposed to be sent to all 
Presbyterian and Reformed bodies in the 
nation, appealing for union with them; 

—Presbyterian Life reports a circula- 
tion of 1,148,677, with 619 (73.8%) of 
all former U. P. congregations enrolled in 
the Every Home Plan (69.8% of all 
former USA Congregations are enrolled) ; 


—a committee appointed to prepare 
a “Brief Contemporary Statement of 
Faith” points to similar efforts underway 
in Europe, the British Isles, in Australia, 
in the Americas as well as in the North 
American Area of the World Presbyterian 
Alliance; modification of the assignment 
is asked along with additions to the com- 
mittee; 

—full support is urged for the widely- 
planned nationwide evangelism effort in 
1961; the evangelism report notes an 
“excessive identification” of the church 
with modern culture, ‘evidenced in the 
tragic fact that the Christian Church 
does not influence our society in propor- 
tion to its numerical strength”; 

—resolutions deal with support of ef- 
forts looking toward the abolition of 
capital punishment, freedom of associa- 
tion, and other measures. 





Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 


Including U.S., AR and 
United Presbyterians, USA 


There is no charge for these listings. 





EXCHANGE OR SUPPLY 


Warner Robins, Ga., Ist ch. 275 mbs, de- 
fense area. Will consider anywhere, one 
or more August Sundays; manse exchange 
optional. Wm. C. Sistar, Watson Blvd. at 
Vesta Dr., Warner Robins, Ga. 

Newark, Ohio, Woodside ch, 200 mbs, 
4 Aug. Sundays. Near Columbus and Great 
Lakes. Prefer Southeast. Herrick L. Todd, 
295 Woods Ave., Newark, Ohio. 


SUPPLY NEEDED 

Port Neches, Texas, Trinity ch, 1 svs, 
Aug. 2-16. Raymond G. Wickersham, Box 
3185, Port Neches, Texas. 


WISH TO SUPPLY 

Far West, California, 4 Aug. Sundays. 
Clifford E. Hale, 1109-B 18th Ave., Nash- 
ville 12, Tenn. 

Richmond, Wa., driving distance, July 
12-Aug. 2. George F. Houck, West End, 
N. C. 

Long Island or Greater New York area, 
June 21-July 12, Claude McIntosh, 1234 M 
Ave., Cayce, 8S. C. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Atlanta Assembly 

It seems inevitable that some reporters 
for the daily press will distort or misun- 
derstand some actions of a General As- 
sembly. Their lack of familiarity with 
procedures or history doubtless accounts 
for this. Nevertheless, it is regrettable 
that such accounts as the one by the As- 
sociated Press writer from Atlanta telling 
of the action on the National Council was 
sent to newspapers. 

The headline read: 





SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIANS 
DEPRIVED OF DECISION 

The AP writer did not write the head- 
line, but he did write the story which be- 
gan: “Southern Presbyterians will not 
be given a chance to decide whether they 
should remain in the National Council 
of Churches, their leaders decided yes- 
terday.” 

The AP writer evidently knows or 
comes from a congregational (perhaps 
Baptist) background where local units 
decide such questions. He apparently un- 
derstands little about Presbyterian pro- 
cedure—as, indeed, did those who pro- 
posed a vote on National Council affilia- 
tion by the presbyteries. 

Ordinarily the reasons for Assembly 
action on this issue are made clear in 
the debate on the question. They are 
sound reasons—like those which give the 
President of the U. S. and the Congress 
responsibility for our nation’s foreign 
relations. It would be hopeless to submit 
foreign affairs to a nationwide referen- 
dum or to state legislatures. 

In the same way and for much the 
same reasons Presbyterian dealings with 
other bodies are decided at the Assembly- 
level. There it is possible to get all the 
pertinent facts. (In many presbyteries 
it would be impossible to have an ade- 
quate discussion of the question. Many 
an elder has never been to a presbytery 
discussion where he has had the National 
Council’s case presented adequately. In 


some presbyteries few people are well 
enough informed to provide the facts 
that are required.) 

But basically, the decision is one for 
the Assembly. The constitution specifies 
that it is the court that shall “correspond 
with other churches,” and the reason for 
this should be made clear to every pres- 
byter. 


OrrerR: If you are interested in the 
record of the Assembly’s action on this 
question of the National (and Federal) 
Council of Churches since charter mem- 
bership in 1908, you may have a descrip- 
tion of the year-to-year activities on this 
issue if you send us a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. 


Daily Press, Newspaper reporters of 
experience who have handled General 
Assembly news for several years do a 
uniformly good job, but in the recent 
Atlanta meeting commissioners had to 
read some unfortunate distortions. 

Atlanta’s morning paper more than 
once had something well out of line, but 
nothing more so than in editorial-type 
comments brought into news stories. Like 
these: 

“Behind the protest of the Red China 
statement is a growing concern among 
some of the 33 constituent member denom- 
inations that the (National) Council is 
setting itself up as a voice of the Protes- 
tant community in the United States.... 

‘“Membershp in the council has been a 
thorn in the flesh of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church since the organization of 


the old Federal Council of Churches in 
PP 


This was not quoted. It was the re- 


porter’s own statement. 


Divorce and Remarriage. The cru- 
cial action on amendments to the church’s 
standards on divorce and remarriage was 
actually taken last year at Charlotte and 
in the presbyteries as they approved the 
changes. However, it is not surprising 
that a good many commissioners and 
others look upon the final enactment of 
this change as of major significance. 
Now, after long years of discussion and 
many efforts the change has finally been 
made. It will not be an easy provision 
to follow. The requirements are not low- 
ered; if anything, they are raised, for 
the context is now that of Christian love 
rather than what has sometimes operated 
as a structure of rigid law. To make such 
relationships subservient to love is never 
easy. In 1929 Charles E. Diehl, now 
president-emeritus of Southwestern at 
Memphis, filed a one-man minority re- 
port on this subject whose position was 
basically that of the amendments that 30 
years later have just been enacted. 


“Double” Predestination. The ap- 
proved study of the question of “double” 
predestination will take us once more 
over familiar territory. These harsh state- 
ments in the Standards, in the opinion 
of many, over-stress or distort a truth. 


Indeed, they may draw too much upon 
inference—concerning the fate of the un- 
repentant and God’s condemnation of 
them. It is noteworthy that the church 
obviously rejects this teaching now but 
with a requirement that approval must 
be by a three-fourths vote the old state- 
ments still stand. In 1938, the vote was 
close, lacking only three presbyteries for 
approval (63-24). 


Red China. The action taken by the 
Assembly on Red China was, to say the 
least, interesting! By a margin of one 
vote the standing committee asked (and 
the Assembly later voted) that disap- 
proval be registered of the sentence in the 
Cleveland World Order Study Conference 
message suggesting that steps be taken 
looking toward the eventual recognition 
of Red China. 

The Cleveland meeting was one to 
which delegates had been sent by the 
churches—persons, where available, who 
know a good bit about world affairs; 
there they had the benefit of the counsel 
of experts in the field; they spent several 
days in study and discussion. 

But the Atlanta Assembly evidently 
felt its competence without any of these 
prerequisites. It called in no experts on 
the issue, it engaged in no discussion of 
the problem— it simply voted, with re- 
markable self-confidence, on an involved 
and preplexing issue of world affairs. 

It may have voted correctly—that is 
not the issue here—it surely voted with- 
out adequate study or conference. 

In the future it would be strange if 
any Assembly criticized any responsible 
church body for taking an action on a 
matter on which it is not prepared or 
competent to express itself. 

What has happened, of course, is that 
a nationwide barrage on this issue has 
been conducted by some “professional” 
big names whose status belies their com- 
petence. 

Again, it would be all right for an 
Assembly to take such a stand as was 
taken after serious study of all the issues 
involved, but to take it on the basis on 
which the Atlanta action was taken may 
possibly leave a church group wide open 
to the charge of irresponsibility or incom- 
petence. 

If the Atlanta action was designed as 
a withdrawal from any comment on the 
Red China issue that could have been 
made clear, but such was obviously not 
the intention. 


Compromises? The Christian Rela- 
tions report seemed to occasion little com- 
ment. This may be explained by the 
committee procedure. It often happens 
that people on a committee are basically 
opposed to the committee’s work and 
program. You can be sure of their oppo- 
sition. Yet, instead of acknowledging the 
opposition and going ahead to prepare 
a report that will present a strong case 
for the majority, it is often felt that cer- 
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High-Flown Advice to Preachers 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“They that wait upon the Lord... 
shall mount up with wings.”—lIsaiah 
40:31. 


HERE ARE SOME features of 
preaching that are like piloting an 
airplane. As from one of the ground 
crew, wishing well to those who take off 
into the blue—and to their passengers 
—the following bits of advice are offered. 
File your flight plan. Don’t go cruis- 
ing around without a clear idea of where 
you are going and how to get there. The 
pilot is required to file his flight plan 
with the proper authorities. The preach- 
er, in a free church in a free country, 
is under no obligation to file a copy of 
his outline and intentions with any one 
at all; but he should have one for his 
own benefit. 

Figure out your ETA and stick to it. 
ETA, the Expected Time of Arrival, is 
an important item. It should be realis- 
tically close to ATA, the Actual Time of 
Arrival. Your passengers should know 
about how long the trip may be expected 
to take. They may be uneasy if you have 





tain modifications may be made which 
will make the report finally acceptable. 
Many reports are weakened and softened 
until they can mean anything or nothing 
and at the last the minority—as often 
happens—still will not sign. It is better 
to have two reports rather than to make 
costly compromises in an effort to obtain 
a front of unity. 


Appointments. The nominating com- 
mittee system apparently works well in 
most instances. Here is a competent body 
reviewing the entire structure of Assem- 
bly agencies and recommending able 
members. We still think it would be 
for the best interests for this committee, 
like all others, to make their recommen- 
dations known in advance and provide 
them for everyone to study rather than 
have them appear suddenly for a vote by 
the Assembly (after consideration in the 
responsible committees). We have one 
other question: Who is so indispensable 
or important as to merit direct appoint- 
ment to three or four or five major As- 
sembly boards or agencies? 


1960. Much—too much—of the 1959 
Assembly was taken up with housekeep- 
ing chores; not enough lifted the church’s 
eyes to pressing issues of our time. To 
summon commissioners to an Assembly 
and to take up their valuable time with 
what is largely routine is regrettable. It 
is good that two assignments for Chris- 
tian Relations study will require that the 
church come to grips with some basic 
matters: the Christian’s involvement in 
or relationship to modern warfare, and 
the question of capital punishment. It 
is to be hoped that there will be others. 
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not landed in a reasonable time; but they 
will be more uneasy, in fact they may 
not fly with you at all, if they never 
have an idea how long your flight is 
likely to be. 

Flying by VFR—Visual Flight Rules 
—is better for you, certainly if you are 
a beginner. The use of IFR—Instrument 
Flight Rules—is all very well; when the 
visibility is very bad IFR will always be 
the thing. But flying by IFR is like 
speaking over a radio without a studio 
audience, or writing an article for un- 
known readers. Contact Navigation, us- 
ing VFR, is flying in fine weather, find- 
ing your way by visible landmarks, en- 
joying the scenery as you go. That is 
the most interesting for your passengers, 
at all events. Of course, this means buy- 
ing charts and studying them carefully, 
knowing what the symbols on them mean. 
In terms of the pulpit, contact preaching 
means that you have a sort of chart (hard 
to come by, but worth it) of the congre- 
gation. Elder Jones’ pet prejudice, a 
rocky crag, will be marked on it. What- 
ever you do, don’t try to knock it down 
with your propellers. Here is a landing- 
field of local traditions. Don’t try to 
come down there; the chart will tell you 
it’s not well lighted. Keep your eye on 
the landscape as you fly along. Facing 
real people, you can see (if you keep your 
eye on them and not on the ceiling) 
whether you are really getting anywhere. 
Facing a blank wall in a radio studio, 
you can only hope. 


HECK YOUR COMPASS. At com- 

paratively few places on the earth’s 
surface does a compass needle point to 
true North. Aeronautical charts will show 
what the magnetic variation is, wherever 
you are. But what a chart will not show 
is whether the compass of the airplane 
itself has the variation it ought to have. 
Every bit of iron in it, every piece of 
electrical equipment, deflects the plane’s 
compass. It is the business of the pilot to 
know the magnetic deviation, as it is 
called, of this particular aircraft. Coming 
out of the cockpit into the pulpit, you 
have to know what the local variation is, 
and whether you check with it; and you 
should know what your own personal 
deviation is, too. That is, you are always 
a prejudiced preacher, preaching to prej- 
udiced people. You will get along much 
better if you know how far off the true 
compass rose you and they are. 

Have enough gas for alternate land- 
ings. Any one of a number of reasons 
may make it unwise to land where you 
expected. If you are flying on instru- 
ments you may not know this till you 
reach the fogged-in airport; but if you 
are making a contact flight, you can spot 
trouble ahead by eye. If ali the preacher 
has in his head is just gas enough for 


this sermon—just these illustrations, just 
these points, this one conclusion—he can’t 
vary his course, he can’t make any alter- 
nate conclusions. Preaching to people, 
as distinguished from preaching at peo- 
ple, has to be flexible if it is always 
good. 

Be sure your landing gear is in work- 
ing order. The present writer’s early ser- 
mons often suffered from faulty or alto- 
gether missing landing gear. As the ser- 
mon approached its end, the landing field 
would be glimpsed from a number of dif- 
ferent angles, but we never got lined up 
with a runway, and finally, for lack of 
gas, would make a crash landing. The 
passengers woke up, but they seemed 
pretty well dazed. The two most danger- 
ous parts of a flight, experts tell us, are 
the take-off and the landing. Most ac- 
cidents occur just there. So with a ser- 
mon: the two parts of it where clumsiness 
is most evident and most costly are the 
start and the finish. Some preachers are 
like a very green pilot taxiing around 
and around a useless length of time be- 
fore plucking up the courage, and the 
speed, to get into the air. 


EMEMBER you have passengers: 

No stunting! You may be able to 
fly with your head hanging down, and 
maybe you have been admired for this. 
Buc the admirer was usually someone on 
the ground, not in your airplane. We all 
know you can do things with a plane you 
can’t do with a bus, but please sir, don’t 
do any of those things except one: fly! 
We took your plane because it is faster, 
less clumsy than the bus, not because it 
is fancier. 

To shift metaphors a minute, you learn- 
ed quite a bag of homiletic tricks there 
in the Seminary; but what we came for 
here, this Sunday morning, is a straight- 
forward sermon we can understand. We 
came here because (perhaps) we are tired 
of rumbling, slow buses of sermons, stop- 
ping everywhere, running off into dusty 
detours. We know, or hope, that you have 
been trained to preach above the fog, 
above the traffic. You are trained to aim 
for a conclusion and to reach it without 
delay. But don’t scare us, don’t shake 
us all inside out with upside-down para- 
doxes; don’t be clever at our expense. 
The Gospel is thrill enough without add- 
ing home-made thrills of your own. 


Monvoe FULDING- 
BANQUET 
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Manufacturer 













If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
church or school, or on the house or purchas- 
ing committee of your club or lodge, you will 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedesta] 
zones Table. Write for catalog and spectay 
discounts. 
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KEEP IT BRIGHT 





God calls all young people to lifework 
which may be for them a Christian voca- 
tion, that in their daily work they may 
glorify their Heavenly Father and find 
satisfaction in doing His holy will. 


God calls some young people to full- 
time church service. 

The Presbyterian Church needs many 
dedicated full-time church workers as mis- 
sionaries, ministers, directors of Christian 
education, and in many other areas of 
specialized church work. 


Young man or woman, have you con- 
sidered full-time church service as a life 
vocation? Perhaps you are one whom God 
is calling to church work—missionary, min- 
ister, director of Christian education. . . . 


Father and mother, will you dedicate 
your child to full-time church service if 


God calls? 


Preacher, have you presented God's call 
to youth? 


Director of Christian education, have you 
talked with young people about the work 
of the Church? 


Church officer, has your church supplied 
its quota of full-time church workers? 


Teachers and leaders, will you say a word 
to youth to encourage them to consider a 
church vocation? 


“Give of thy sons to bear the message 
glorious; 


Give of thy wealth to speed them on their 
way.” 


DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 

BOX 1176. RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 


CAMPUS NEWS 


Of the 39,000 students enrolled in 
United Presbyterian, USA, colleges this 
year, approximately 8,000 are planning 
to become teachers in public schools. 
More than 2,000 look forward to church 
vocations. 





* = 

In the recent observance of National 
Christian College Day, Westminster Col- 
lege (Pa.) had so many demands for 
speakers and musicians that the observ- 
ance was carried over to an additional 
Sunday, with speakers or groups going to 
143 churches in Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
New York. 

* * * 

At Centre College (Ky.) a $15,300 
Lilly Endowment grant will provide for 
an interdepartmental seminar to be staffed 
by members of the religion and political 
science departments, where they will face 
the social implications of their Christian 
faith. 

* * * 

At Hanover College (Ind.) a plan has 
been adopted which will permit faculty 
and staff members to construct homes on 
college-owned property. Choice lots are 
to be sold at nominal rates, with the col- 
lege assisting in the procurement of low 
mortgage rates for faculty and staff. 

e = 6 

Macalester College (Minn.) ranks 
tenth in the nation among 105 American 
co-educational colleges of more than 1,000 
students in the percentage of alumni con- 
tributions for the past year. It ranks 
third among colleges of its class in the 
total of all alumni giving. 

8 « 

Next fall Lafayette College (Pa.) will 
offer a major in religion that will pro- 
vide a broad program of religious studies 
rather than a pre-professional curricu- 
lum. It will allow students to develop a 
basic understanding of religion and its 
relation to history, literature and philoso- 
phy. 

x * * 

For the fourth time in five years Mus- 
kingum College has won the Ohio Inter- 
collegiate Oratory championship. A 
Louisville, Ohio, senior, Sam W. Speck, 
was the winner. 

e+ & 


The summer school of Whitworth Col- 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A Coeducational Junior College 
At Statesville, North Carolina in the foot- 
hills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Non- 
denominational. Fully accredited. High 
standards. Small classes. Excellent instruc- 





tion. Preparation for advanced academic: 


work; specific vocational training. 

* Basic Liberal Arts 

* Terminal Business Education 

* Voice + Piano + Organ 
Informal student activities. Campus dorm 
for women, approved town residences for 
men. Delightful climate. Easily accessible. 
Est. 1856. Scholarships, work opportunitiem 
Liberally endowed. Rates: $794. Catalog. 


John P. Montgomery, President 
Mitchell College, Statesville, N. C. 
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lege (Wash.) will be held for the second 
time June 15-July 15 at Sitka, Alaska, 
in cooperation with Sheldon Jackson 
Junior College. 

. * =. *« 


Albert A. Myers, Jr., Jackson, Miss., 
of the middle class at Union Seminary 
(Va.) will hold the Montpellier Scholar- 
ship for study in France next year. For 
eleven years an exchange of students has 
been arranged with the Theological Fac- 
ulty at Montpellier, France. 


EARNED DEGREES 

Candidates for graduate degrees at 
Union Seminary (Va.) May (19): 

MASTER OF THEOLOGY (Th.M.)—-W. Wal- 
ter Johnson, Dallas, Texas, “Models in 
Great Preaching”; Jerome C. Jones, Tal- 
lahassee, Fla., “An Examination of Basic 
Options for Variety in Preaching”; Wil- 
lian F. Junkin, Jr., Taichung, Taiwan, 
“Hindu-Buddhist Thought—Its Roots and 
Three Major Developments in China’; 
Carl P. Losen, St. Paul, Minn., “Zsaiah 24- 
27—A Study in Hebrew Eschatology’ ; 
Stewart M. McMurray, Quanah, Texas, 
“The Doctrine of Sin in the Theology of 
Paul Tillich”; Julius W. Melton, Jr., Clin- 
ton, Miss., “Pioneering Presbyter: A Col- 
lection and Analysis of the Letters of 
John Holt Rice”; Owen L. Norment, Jr., 
Asheville, N.C., “A Study of the Social 
Ethics of Walter Rauschenbusch and 
Reinhold Niebuhr’; Aaron P. Park, Seoul, 
Korea, “The Evidence of the Fourth Gos- 
pel for Brunner’s Christology”; Murphy 
H. Peterson, Richmond, Va., “The Nature 
and Method of Preaching”; F. Ray Riddle, 
Jr., New Orleans, La., “Calvin’s Doctrine 
of the Church”; Joseph W. Walker, Max- 
ton, N.C., “The Use of Isaiah 52:13— 
53:12 in the New Testament”; Charles 
Williams, Mt. Olive, N.C., “Biblical Preach- 
ing—Defined and Illustrated.” 

Doctor oF THEOLOGY (Th.D.)—William 
A. Baine, Bellaire, Texas, “The Individ- 
ual in the Covenant Community of Israel’ ; 
John O. Barksdale, Kagawa Ken, Japan, 
“Symbolic for the Present Age: The Use 
of the Old Testament in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews; An Argument for Limited 
Typology”; Keith R. Crim, Taejon, Korea, 
“The King and Kingship in the Psalter”; 
Albert Grady Harris, Jr., Atlanta, Ga., 


s 
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“Motives for Christian Living as Under- 
stood by Richard Baxter”; David Rice 
Holt, Martinsburg, W. Va., “Handbook of 
Church Finance”; Scott McCormick, Jr., 
Radford, Va., “The Meaning of the Last 
Supper; with Special Reference to its Old 
Testament Foundations”; Wayne P. Todd, 
Morgan City, La., “An Examination of the 
Concept of Revelation as Encounter with 
Primary Reference to Karl Barth.” 


Graduate Fellowships 
Are Awarded by UPUSA 


Ten new graduate fellowships and 16 
second-year grants for advanced study 
have been awarded by the United Pres- 
byterian, USA, Board of Christian Edu- 
cation. Fellowship holders will be work- 
ing toward a doctoral degree in their 
respective fields. 

The grants range from $1,000 to $4,000 
for the academic year and they go to 
young Presbyterian scholars who plan 
to serve the church in either the academic 
or ecclesiastical field. The funds used 
in this field are provided by the Council 
on Theological Education and special 
gifts from United Presbyterian Women. 

From 121 applications the following 
ten were awarded: 


Guntram G. Bischoff, Baltimore, Md. 

Dale Russell Bowne, New Cumberland, 
Pa. 

Otto Grundler, Stillwater, N. J. 

Robert E. L. Hacke, Galesburg, III. 

John Scott Holladay, Jr., Springfield, Ill. 

Harvey Ganse Little, Jr., Chambersburg, 
Pa. 

Richard Douglas Marvel, Hastings, Nebr. 

John Howard Schutz, Cheshire, Conn. 

Merton E. Sherman, Jaffrey Center, 
N. H. 

Terrence Nelson Tice, Beloit, Kans. 


In addition, these 16 were awarded 
grants for the second year: 


Robert Richard Boehlke, Princeton, N.J. 

E. Jane Dempsey, Wilmington, Del. 

George H. Kehm, Cambridge, Mass. 

David Hugh Kelsey, New Haven, Conn. 

Gerard Johannes Kuiper, Caldwell, 
Idaho 

Herbert Dale Long, San Anselmo, Calif. 

Paul Linder Love, Louisville, Ky. 

John B. Mathews, Princeton, N. J. 

Thomas William McNeil, San Anselmo, 
Calif. 

Ralph Potter, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Robert Houston Smith, McAlester, Okla. 

Robert F. Smylie, New York, N. Y. 

Jack L. Stotts, Branford, Conn. 

Eugene Arthur TeSelle, Jr., Denver, 
Colo. 

C. Howard Wallace, Dubuque, Iowa 

Robert Cutler Walton, New York, N. Y. 





¥ Belhaven is the college for YOU. . 


BECAUSE it is small, student and 
faculty relationships are close 
and friendly. 

BECAUSE it is a Christian school, 
it offers the best atmosphere 
for intellectual growth. 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 





Belhaven College 


A Four-Year Coeducational College Owned by 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


McFerran Crowe, President 


the Synod of Mississippi 








PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Division of Consolidated Presbyterian College of Synod of N. C. 


Educational excellence for our 
most valuable asset—our youth. 


Louis C. LaMotte, President 


Maxton, North Carolina 














youth! 


WE HAVE BEGUN TO BUILD! 


WE NEED $50,000 TO FINISH. 
HERE IS SOMETHING CONSTRUCTIVE YOU CAN DO NOW! 
Stillman College, P. O. Box 483, 


Send gifts to: 


4 finger pocuting to God... 


Every campus needs one, but Stillman has a special 
need. Many of our students have never worshipped 
God in a beautiful sanctuary. Many have never seen 
a graded Sunday School in operation. Think what 
this new church can mean to generations of Negro 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 


“New Church” 


Marked 
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ff your Will has not been revised recently, it might be wise to 


have your lawyer review it with you now. 


Your family may have grown or become smaller since your Will 
was drawn. Your estate also may have changed in size. Laws of 
inheritance and distribution may have been changed. Estate taxes 
may be due another look. 


You may also want to include a bequest to some religious cause. 
Many members of our Church have made bequests to the Board of 
World Missions. If you wish to include such a provision, the 


following form of bequest is recommended: 


I give, devise and bequeath to the Board of World Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, a corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of Tennessee, with offices at Nashville, 
Tennessee, the sum of (or the following 


property, to wit: ). 


We advise that you see your lawyer soon to be sure your Will does 
everything you want it to do. Call on us for any help we can 


render. Address 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 


BoaRD OF WORLD MISSIONS 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 





POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 
“To Foretgu Missions a Share” 





Money-Raising “Schemes” 
Are Hit by Lutherans 


PHILADELPHIA (RNS) — Commercial 
schemes to raise money for churches were 
condemned as a “primary enemy of 
Christian stewardship” in a statement 
approved by the Luther League of Amer- 
ica’s executive committee here. 


The statement on religious commer- 
cialism, which objected to such church- 
sponsored activities as festivals, baby- 
sitting, suppers and theatrical produc- 
tions, will be presented for adoption by 
the entire league at its 64th anniversary 
convention in Ithaca, N.Y., Aug. 17-22. 


“Commercialism in the congregation 
or in its auxiliaries, occurs when, in the 
name of the church and of our Lord, 
there is buying and selling of products 
or services through such events as fairs, 
bazaars, games of chance, car washes, 
and like enterprises,” the statement de- 
clared. 


The committee attacked commercialism 
as “exploiting the name of Christ and 
his church and reflecting a lack of trust 
in God.” It said commercialism “tricks 
people into the satisfaction of thinking 
they are giving to Christ when they are 
receiving a product or service in exchange 
for their money.” 


Last December the committee approved 
a statement on Christian Stewardship 
which also opposed commercialism to 
raise church money. 


With a membership of some 60,000, 
the league is the official youth auxiliary 
of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. It has local organizations in about 
2,300 ULCA congregation in this coun- 
try, Canada, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. 


* * * 


IT IS JUST as impossible for man to 

possess God without love, as it is im- 
possible that a man can exist without a 
soul.— JOHANNES TAULER. 





THOMPSONS—At the close of the Assem- 
bly, the Moderator and Mrs. Thompson are 
shown at the door of the Druid Hills church. 
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We Are Not Alone 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for May 31, 1959 


1] Kings 16:29—19:21 


We are never alone, but there are times 
when most, if not all of us feel alone. 
And there are times when most, if not 
all of us tend to grow despondent. In 
such times it will help us to read again 
the story of the prophet Elijah. 

In 1 Kings 17-18 we read that Elijah, 
a hitherto unknown prophet from Gilead, 
appeared very suddenly on the scene at 
one of the most critical points in Is- 
rael’s history. Ahab, in some ways a very 
able king, had married Jezebel, the 
daughter of Ethbaal, King of Sidon. Eth- 
baal had been a high priest in the temple 
of Ashtoreth, consort of Baal, before he 
became king of Sidon. Both he and his 
daughter were fanatical adherents of the 
worship of Baal, an immoral fertility 
cult. To please Jezebel, Ahab set up 
this licentious heathen religion alongside 
the worship of the Lord in Israel. It be- 
came indeed the real religion of the 
court. It also made rapid headway among 
the people, appealing to them through 
the magnificence of its cult, and through 
the immoral practices connected with its 
worship. Sooner or later Jezebel attempt- 
ed to stamp out its rival religion by 
force (cf. 18:4, 13, 19, 20, 22; 19:10, 
18). It was at such a time as this, when 
the religion of Baal was threatening to 
supplant the religion of God in Israel, 
a time when no one else in the land dared 
to make a protest, that Elijah appeared 
in the land as a prophet of the Lord. He 
began his campaign by announcing in the 
name of the Lord God a long drought. As 
Baal was considered by his adherents 
to control the sunshine and the rain, this 
was a clear cut claim that the Lord was 
the only true God. Three years after 
making this statement, Elijah who had 
prudently retired in the interval, reap- 
peared in Israel, and challenged the 
prophets of Baal to a decisive test. A 
sacrifice was laid out on Mt. Carmel, 
and it was agreed that the God who 
should answer by fire should be recog- 
nized as the true God. All day the 
prophets of Baal cried unto their god, 
but he did not answer. Then. Elijah 
prayed. A bolt came out of the blue, 
and the sacrifice was consumed. All 
the people who saw fell on their faces, 
and cried, The Lord, he is God, the 
Lord he is God. Then in obedience to 
the command of Elijah they fell on the 
prophets of Baal and slew them. 

This was not an act which we of today 
need to condone. Elijah shames us by 
his loyalty to God’s cause as he saw it, 
but he does not always manifest the spirit 
of Christ. 

To make his victory complete Elijah 
announced that the long drought was at 
an end, “and in a little while the heaven 
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Printed Text, 19:9-18 


grew black with clouds and wind, and 
there was a great rain.” Elijah ended 
the day by running as a courier before 
the chariot of Ahab, from Carmel to 
Jezreel, a distance of 17 miles, a feat 
that must have left him tired and ex- 
hausted. 


Elijah’s Despondency 

Elijah felt confident that his great 
victory on Mount Carmel insured the vic- 
tory of the Lord over Baal throughout 
Israel, but he did not reckon on the 
furious zeal, the subtle cunning of his 
arch-enemy, Jezebel. When she heard the 
news she sent word to Elijah: “So may 
the gods do to me and more also, if I do 
not make your life as the life of one of 
them by this time tomorrow.” This was 
a very strange message for the queen to 
send, and the question forces itself upon 
us, did she really mean to slay the 
prophet? Probably not, for if she had 
wished to take his life, she would have 
sent a force of soldiers to arrest him, or 
an assassin to slay him, but hardly a 
messenger to warn him. It seems likely 
that Jezebel acted with diabolic cunning. 
She did not dare to slay the prophet 
while he stood so high in the popular 
favor. She concluded therefore that the 
only way to snatch victory from the jaws 
of defeat was to frighten the prophet out 
of the land. Thus she would deprive 
the Lord’s followers of their leader, and 
at the same time discredit him and his 
cause with the people. We may surmise 
that the messenger she sent did not an- 
nounce he came at the queen’s command. 
More likely he represented himself as a 
friend of the prophet, come in his inter- 
est to repeat the threat which he had 
heard. In any case the plot succeeded. 
Elijah did not wait for the morning. He 
arose at once and ran for his life, until 
he came, without any unnecessary stop- 
ping, to Beersheba, 90 miles to the south. 
His servant apparently was unable to 
continue further, but Elijah did not feel 
that the distance between him and Jeze- 
bel was sufficient. He went another day’s 
journey in the wilderness, “and came 
and sat down under a broom tree, and 
asked that he might die, saying, “It is 
enough; now, O Lord, take away my 
life; for I am no better than my fathers.” 

The sudden flight of Elijah, his utter 
despondency, seems so unlike the prophet 
that we wonder how it could have come 
about. There are several factors however 
that should be taken into account, and 
may furnish the explanation. First, nat- 
ural reaction. He could hardly remain 
on the exalted plane that he reached at 
Mount Carmel. At that time his mind 
was keyed up to the supreme effort of 


his life, his nerves were taut, his muscles 
tense. When the events of the day were 
over there was bound to be a physical 
and mental slump. Second, physical ex- 
haustion. After the victory at Carmel he 
had run before the chariots of Ahab a 
distance of 17 miles. He was certainly 
worn and weary as he laid himself down 
to rest. Then his rest was rudely dis- 
turbed by the messenger of Jezebel. He 
flew for his life, and did not stop any 
more than was necessary until he had 
gone ninety miles to Beersheba, and a 
day’s journey beyond that in the wilder- 
ness. He was not only physically ex- 
hausted, but famished for lack of food 
and water, and therefore an easy prey to 
discouragement. Third, the prospect of 
idleness. Fleeing from Jezebel Elijah 
was fleeing from the field of duty. He 
had no further work to look forward to, 
to call forth his interests or his energies. 
Fourth, loneliness. Elijah felt that he 
was all alone. He had no wife, no friend 
to whom he could go. He said: “I have 
been very jealous for the Lord, the God 
of hosts; for the people of Israel have 
forsaken thy covenant, thrown down thy 
altars, and slain thy prophets with the 
sword; and I, even I only, am left; and 
they seek my life, to take it away.” Five, 
apparent failure. This was worst of all. 
The heart of Jezebel had not been 
changed by the victory on Carmel; she 
had snatched victory out of defeat. His 
great life work was a failure. 

As we think of Elijah’s discourage- 
ment the question comes if our despond- 
ency, our desire to quit Christian work, 
or any other work in which we have been 
engaged with the highest hopes, is not 
often due to the same causes. Reaction 
is natural, and is invariably felt by every- 
one who has been keyed up to high en- 
deavor. When the reaction comes we are 
ready prey to discouragement and often 
like Elijah can be persuaded to desert 
the post of duty. Often times our de- 
spondency has a physical cause, perhaps 
some hidden malady, or it may be lack 
of exercise. When we are physically 
tired, or out of condition, we give way 
more easily to unmanly fears. It may be 
that we have grown discouraged in well- 
doing because, like Elijah, we are look- 
ing to the past rather than to the future. 
There is no further work to call forth 
our energies and our interest. Perhaps 
loneliness plays a part. We feel that 
there is no one who understands us, who 
sympathizes with us, that we are alone, 
with a burden that we cannot carry. 
Worst of all there is the feeling at times 
that we have failed. We have had high 
hopes, but those hopes have not been 
realized. Circumstances have been un- 
favorable to us, or we have been insuf- 
ficient for the task. Certainly this sense 
of failure comes to all men who have 
lofty ideals and aims. It is only those 
whose aims are low, and therefore easily 
reached, who do not feel at times the 
haunting sense of failure, and in greater 
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or less degree the despondency that the 
consciousness of failure brings. 

Since we too then are sometimes, dis- 
couraged, and, perhaps like Elijah have 
given way ignobly to our fears, deserted 
the post of duty before evils real or 
imaginary, or abandoned the task which 
beckoned us, we should be interested in 
God’s treatment of the despondent 
prophet. 


Il. God’s Remedy 

1. First, God provided bodily refresh- 
ment for Elijah. Simple remedies these 
—sleep and food. But Elijah felt better 
next day. He took more interest in life. 
He seemed to think differently about the 
advantages of death. At least he says 
nothing more about it. Often what we 
need is physical re-creation. Perhaps 
exercise, or rest, or the services of a doc- 
tor. It is hard to look normally upon 
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CHILDREN’S 
CHOIRS 


Madeline D. Ingram 


With emphasis on using the 
right psychology with the right 
age group, the author gives here 
practical help on methods of 
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reading, and dynamics to chil- 
dren. She discusses what to teach 
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life when we are tired or sick. Certainly 
it is a duty which is incumbent upon 
each one of us to take good care of his 
physical organism. 

2. God sent Elijah on to Horeb, that 
is to Mt. Sinai, where he might refresh 
himself with the memories of the past. 
Perhaps he thought of how Moses spent 
forty long years in the wilderness, away 
from the comforts of men, yet of how 
there came to him there the plans for his 
greater work, communion with God, and 
finally on the same spot where God had 
talked with him in the burning bush, 
the formation of the covenant with Is- 
rael. We too need sometimes to think of 
the past, of how all men who have ac- 
complished anything worthwhile, have 
refused to give way to discouragement, 
have turned defeat into the stepping 
stones of victory, of how God has em- 
powered those men who in time of trouble 
have turned their faces unto him. 

3. Third, we note how Elijah was made 
to feel the prick of conscience. Elijah 
entered into a cave at Horeb and lodged 
there, and behold the word of the Lord 
came to him, and he said unto him, 
“What are you doing here, Elijah?” In 
other words, “How can you justify your 
presence here?” After all, Elijah didn’t 
belong here; his place was in Israel, 
fighting for the Lord. Elijah managed 
to soothe his conscience for the moment 
(see verse 10); and perhaps we do also 
when the voice within us suggests that 
we are deserters in the battle of life. But 
the voice of conscience may be the voice 
of God. 

4. Fourth, and the most important, for 
it was this that worked the real cure, 
Elijah received a new vision of God. As 
he stood upon the mount he saw a great 
wind which “rent the mountains and 
broke in pieces the rocks before the 
Lord,” but God was not in the wind; 
he was shaken by an earthquake, but 
God was not in the earthquake; he 
shrank before the fire, but God was not 
in the fire; and after the fire a still small 
voice (which would not be downed), 
which asked again, “What are you doing 
here, Elijah? . . . Go, return on your 
way.” 

There are many different interpreta- 
tions of this scene at Horeb. For ex- 
ample, Dr. Barnes in the Cambridge 
Bible interprets it thus: The Lord knows 
all that Elijah tells him of Israel’s vio- 
lence and apostasy, and he is preparing 
punishment for the guilty nation. The 
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Lord will sit in judgment and the moun- 
tains (the strong leaders of Israel) will 
be broken in pieces in the avenging storm, 
But the Lord knows more than the 
prophet; he had not overlooked the faith- 
ful remnant. For their sake chastisement 
will be succeeded by rest and peace. 

The scene is more commonly inter- 
preted to mean a repudiation on God’s 
part of reliance on violent means for the 
advancement of his cause. Elijah is sup- 
posed to learn here that not fire and 
storm, but the still small voice is the fit 
emblem of the patient and gentle and 
silent operation of the spiritual forces 
by which the Kingdom of God is built 
up. Unfortunately, however, this very 
appealing interpretation does not agree 
with the context of God’s final words to 
the prophet which bid him once more to 
set violent means in motion (cf. 19:15- 
17). 

The interpretation which appeals to 
the writer, and seems to him best to suit 
the context, is the following. Elijah was 
despondent about the fortunes of the 
Kingdom of God, and his own part there- 
in. God, in answer, reminded Elijah 
that he had almighty power at his dis- 
posal, such irresistible power as _ that 
represented by the wind and the fire and 
the earthquake, but that he did not choose 
to work through such means. Instead 
there came to Elijah the still small voice 
of God which rebuked him for deserting 
his post and sent him back to his work, 
the work from which he had fled. In 
other words, God reminded Elijah that 
he had almighty power at his disposal, 
impersonal powers which he might use 
for the establishment of his Kingdom but 
that he chose to work through men who 
would hearken to his voice, that past 
victory and past defeat alike must be 
forgotten as he carried on and prepared 
others to carry on the work which God 
had given him to do. This interpretation 
accords perfectly with what follows. After 
the storm there came the voice which 
said to Elijah, “What are you doing? 
Go, return on your way .. . anoint Ha- 
zael, and Jehu, and Elisha.” 

And as Elijah reentered the fray his 
black mood, his momentary cowardice 
had gone, seemingly forever. 


To Consider 


Is it natural that we should become 
discouraged at times? Can men of lofty 
ideals and aims avoid a sense of failure? 
Is it right to yield to moods of despond- 
ency? To retire from the field of battle? 
What causes such black moods to descend 
upon us at times? How can they be 
cured? Is there anything we can learn 
from the experience of Elijah? Do Chris- 
tians have a right to be discouraged 
about the world outlook? About the other 
difficult problems that we face? What is 
it to which the still, small voice of God 
would point us at the present time? 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


CREATION AND FALL. By Dietrich Bon- 
hoeffer. A Theological Interpretation of Gen- 
esis 1-3. Tr. by John C. Fletcher. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 96 pp. $1.50, 
paper. (Original German pub. 1937.) 





Dietrich Bonhoeffer was undoubtedly 
a great soul, as his letters and papers 
from prison indicate. But the present 
book is not a great work, though it is 
outstanding in two ways: obscurity, and 
an amazing vigor of eisegesis. For this 
reviewer it casts no light on Genesis, 
though it does reveal the anfractuous proc- 
esses of the German mind. (Incidentally, 
O. Cullmann remarked in conversation 
that the German students at Basel always 
have to have a “‘Fuehrer—once it was 
Barth and then it was Bultmann and then 
(1956) it was Bonhoeffer.)’? One sample 
(p. 74) may indicate the general method. 


“Man’s being like God is disobedience in 
the form of obedience, it is will to power 
in the form of service... it is being dead 
in the form of life. How has this come 
about? We shall answer this question bib- 
lically as follows: first, we shall demon- 
strate again the series of events that— 
after the event—must be understood as 
leading up to it. Secondly, we shall point 
to the infinite chasm lying between the 
end of this series and the act itself. Third- 
ly, we shall answer the question correctly 
by taking the theological question out of 
the speculative one and anwering it.” 


After all, this is Bonhoeffer speaking. 
And what a good man says deserves re- 
spect. It is true, among the rumbling 
paradoxes and the dusty repetitiousness 
there are sharp and bright thoughts like 
lightning on a dark night (or needles in 
a haystack!). But, at least one reader 
thinks, this may be magnificent, but it is 
hardly Genesis. 

K. J. FoREMAN. 
Louisville Seminary. 


EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS OF ADOLES- 
CENTS. By Gallagher & Harris. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York. 174 pp., $3.50. 

Dr. J. Roswell Gallagher, Chief of the 
Adolescent Unit at the Children’s Hos- 
pital in Boston and Lecturer at Harvard 
Medical School, and Dr. Herbert I. Har- 
ris, psychiatrist at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, have written that 
needed book dealing with adolescents 
which many of us have wanted to put 
into the hands of parents, teachers, min- 
isters, and adolescents themselves. The 
book, Emotional Problems of Adoles- 
cents, is non-technical, wise, and filled 
with helpful suggestions the adult friends 
of young people can use. 


The authors have written from inside 
the ambivalent feelings, attitudes, and 
problems of youth. Not detailed like 
Gesell’s From Ten to Sixteen, the book 
provides a general profile of the adoles- 
cent and does it with extreme sensitivity. 
Illustrations abound to give us windows 
to see what the authors see. 
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The heart of the book, if it is possible 
to say a book of this kind has a single 
focus, is chapter IV which deals with the 
problem of achieving independence. From 
so many points of view the authors re- 
turn to this central problem: the gaining 
of independence, together with the crip- 
pling effects of continuing dependence, 
the meaning of rebellion, etc. 


Gallagher and Harris, while leaving 
out psychiatric jargon (and even warn- 
ing against it), have not omitted valuable 
therapeutic insights even non-psychia- 
trists can use. For example, they point to 
the value of talking it out—“Words.. . 
have emotional power” (pp. 114 f, 81 ff) ; 
they suggest how to deal with homesick- 
ness (camp counselors, take note!) in ch. 
VIII; they understand the value of 


“kindliness that antedates psychiatry by 
hundreds of years” (p. 172). The chapter 
entitled “Pitfalls of Testing” is a must 
for high school guidance counselors and 
all admissions officers. 


Emotional Problems of Adolescents 
puts the reader emphatically at the side 
of the young person in an age when con- 
fusion is normal, and not even a stylistic 
lapse now and then mars the intrinsic 
value of this book. 


Gorpon E. JACKSON. 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Christian Shepherd. Seward Hiltner. 
Abingdon Press, Nashville. $3. 

Venture of Faith. Mary Alice & Harold 
Blake Walker. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $3. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 


Presbyterian, U. S. 

Robert L. Mabson, Perry, Mo., is to be- 
come pastor of the Talihina, Okla., church 
June 1. 

J. J. Murray, from Louisville, Ky., to 6 
Jordan St., Lexington, Va., May 27. 

J. Sam Lack, from DeRidder, La., to 
Box 183, Aliceville, Ala. 

Fred C. Holder, from Huntersville, 
N. C., to 5601 Tuckaseegee Rd., Charlotte 
8, N. C. 

Robert Excell Fry, from Hollywood, 
Fla., to 17101 N. E. 22nd Ave., N. Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

James C. Faw, from Richmond, Va., to 
Cedar Mountain, N. C. 

Earl S. King, Jr., from Richmond, Va., 
to APCM, Mboi, Luluabourg, Belgian 
Congo. 

H. Leland Murphy, formerly of Spring- 
field, Mo., has been “divested of office 
without censure.” 

John R. Williams, retiring as pastor of 
the Johns Island, S. C., church July 1, will 
make his home in Black Mountain, N. C. 

Percy R. Hagan, Jr., from Louisville, 
Ky., to assistant pastor, First church, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 








Presbyterian, U. P. USA 

George H. Mack, from Bowling Green, 
Ky., to 1631 Reed Ave., Springfield, IIl., 
May 15. 

Oliver S. Page, from Benton Harbor, 
Mich., to DeTour, Mich. 

Charles G. Skuce, Jr., from Youngstown, 
Ohio, to 8981 Eastview Dr., Allison Park, 
Pa. 

Robert T. Bonham, 
to Ashmore, III. 

Frank C. Black, from St. Albans, N. Y., 
to 513 Willow Dr., Pittsburgh 16, Pa., 
May 17. 

James Matz, from Cherry Tree, Pa., to 
Mt. Union, Pa. 

CorRECTION: Robert E. Reid, noted here 
May 4 as moving from Adamsville, Pa., is 
continuing his service in Adamsville. 


TRIBUTE 

Frederick C. Grant, retiring June 30 as 
professor of Biblical Theology at Union 
Seminary, New York, was honored re- 
cently at a dinner in New York attended 
by 36 Bible scholars representing a dozen 
denominations in the U. S. and Canada. 


from Tolono, IIl., 





DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 


Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


Emphasizes Christian Character and 
thorough scholarship. 


Personal interest in the individual 
student. 


Beautiful campus; bracing climate; 
modern buildings; excellent equipment. 


A splendidly trained faculty of Chris- 
tian men and women. 


A good place for an investment. 


DAVID K. ALLEN, President 











HUNGARY 

Bishop Tibor Bartha, of the Trans- 
Tiscian District of the Reformed Church, 
has been elected president of the Hun- 
garian Ecumenical Council, succeeding 
Albert Bereczky, who resigned for rea- 
sons of poor health. There are 39 mem- 
bers of the Council, 24 of whom belong 
to the Reformed Church, the largest 
Protestant body in the country. 

Bishop Elemer Gyory, of the Trans- 
Danubian District, has been named presi- 
dent of the General Convent, highest 
governing body of the Hungarian Re- 
formed Church, making him presiding 
bishop of the largest Protestant body in 
Hungary. He succeeds Albert Berecsky, 
who was made head of the Danubian 
District in 1948 when control of the Re- 
formed Church began to fall into the 
hands of government-approved leaders. 
Bishop Berecsky has been known for his 
cooperation with the Communist “peace 
movement.” 

In other actions Bishop Stephen 
Szamoskozi succeeded Janos Peter, who 
was forced to resign in the fall of 1956, 
when church leaders, in an attempted 
reorganization, ousted Communist collabo- 
rators from key posts following the abor- 
tive revolt in October of that year. Dr. 
Peter is now First Deputy Foreign Minis- 
ter in the Hungarian government. Also 
Charles Toth, well known theologian, has 
been named to replace Ladislaus Pap as 
dean of the Reformed Theological Semi- 
nary in Budapest. Dean Pap was ousted 
from his post by the government after 
he had led the post-revolt attempt in 
1956 to weed out pro-Communist officials 
from the church in the wake of the 1956 
uprising. He is now serving as an assist- 
ant pastor at a small church in the Trans- 
Danubian area. 


AWARD 

Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 
Washington, D. C., will receive the Upper 
Room Award, given annually for out- 


standing contributions to world Christiag 
fellowship, Oct. 1. 


UPUSA FRATERNAL DELEGATES 

Attending the Indianapolis Assembly ag 
fraternal delegates from other bodies will 
be: 

Presbyterian, 
Austin, Texas. 

A. R. Presbyterian—B. L. Hamilton, 
Sharon, S. C. 

Presbyterian Church of New Zealand— 
J. S. Somerville. 

Presbyterian Church of Brazil—Adaute 
Dourado. 

Being sent by the UPUSA Assembly ag 
fraternal delegates elsewhere are: 

T. Donald Black, New York, to the 
A. R. Presbyterian Synod, Flat Rock, 
N. C., June 25. 

Stanley W. Rycroft, New York, to the 
sesquicentennial celebration of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Assembly, Spring- 
field, Mo., June 17. 

To the 400th anniversary of the First 
Synod of the French Reformed Church, 
Paris, May 27, and to the re-dedication of 
the Calvin Auditorium, Geneva, Switzer. 
land, June 2: ‘Theophilus M. Taylor, H, 
Ray Anderson, Mrs. Paul Moser, Samuel 
C. Slaymaker, Charles W. Arbuthnot, Jr, 


DEATHS 


George W. Cheek, 77, died Apr. 30 at 
his home in Selma, Ala., where he had 
been pastor of the Alabama Avenue 
church, for the second time, since 1942 
until his retirement. Other pastorates 
included Bowling Green, Ky., and Kosci- 
usko, Miss. 

William H. Chapman, 91, Decatur, Ga, 
died Apr. 12. Since 1931 he had made his 
home in Decatur. His pastorates were in 
Tennessee, South Carolina and Georgia. 

Mrs. Herman L. (Estelle Starke) 
Cathey, wife of a retired minister of 
Buena Vista, Va., died early this month, 
The Catheys had moved only recently 
from Lexington, Va. 


U. S.—David L. Stitt, 





WESTMINSTER 


A College for Men; Fulton, Missouri 


A four-year Liberal Arts College with a century of distinctive service 
in training leaders for Church, State, Business and the Professions. 
For catalog and information write 


ROBERT L. D. DAVIDSON, President 








Maryville 
College 


(Founded 1819) 





A liberal arts, coeducational college related to the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., offering a well- 
balanced curriculum in 26 major subject areas. Fully 
accredited. Students from 35 states and several foreign 
countries in student body of about eight hundred. Cost of 
$890 a year for tuition, board, room, and fees, with sub- 
stantial reduction possible through widely-known, Student 
Help Program. 


Address President Ralph Waldo Lloyd, 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 
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MACDONALD § B- 
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Established a 
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The Vardell Scholarships 


MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 


announces 


Write for information 
Dr. Price H. Gwynn, Jr. 
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